MEN OF POWER
all his time to further study of the subject. To this
end he elevates his foreman at the printing shop to a
partnership and relieves himself from active duty there.
"But," he writes, "the public, now considering me as a
man of leisure, laid hold of me for their purposes."
They elect him justice of the peace, clerk of the city
council, and later a member of the Pennsylvania As-
sembly. These duties take the bulk of his time, and
he has only the fringes of the day left for his investi-
gations. But he still finds some hours each week for
them.
The next product of these precious hours is the
lightning rod. Even before he perfects it, he publishes
(in 1750) a little pamphlet containing a description of
his experiments and observations and sends a copy of it
to his old friend Peter Collinson in London. Collinson,
recognizing its importance, prints an English edition
and presents a copy to the Royal Society, where it
excites much discussion. A copy of it comes into the
hands of a noted French scientist, the Count de Buffon,
who translates it into French. This French translation
has an enormous sale so that Franklin's name be-
comes as well known in France as in America. King
Louis XV orders some of the experiments performed
in his presence. Meanwhile, Count de Buffon and some
associates work out other experiments suggested by
Franklin's pamphlet and prove beyond doubt the cor-
rectness of his theory that electricity and lightning are
one and the same. When the Count announces this to
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